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He will reveal himself more and more fully, take 
them in his arms, and bless them, and lead them 


safely in the pathway of peace. 

We have no disposition to undervalue human 
instrumentality in the religious training of the 
youth. Itis the duty of parents earnestly enjoined 
in our excellent discipline, diligently to instruct 
their offspring in the doctrines and precepts of re- 
ligion as set forth in the Holy Scriptures, and in 
the approved writings of the society. When this 


Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three is properly done, it is a great blessing, to the chil- 


months, if paid in advance, three and a-quarter cents ; 


ren; and we would encourage all heads of fami- 


to any part of the United States, for three months, if|lies in so good a work, and to seek for divine abi- 


paid in advance, six and a-half cents. 





For “The Friend.” 
Henry Hall. 
(Continued from page 58.) 

The religious experience of Henry Hull, in his 
youthful days, is much like that of many others. 
The grace of God begins to work in the heart ata 
very early period, resisting the indulgence of the 
wayward and corrupt propensities and passions of 
fallen nature, reproving and condemning their in- 
dulgence, and encouraging and comforting the mind 
for well doing. This is the commencement of the 
work of restoration, and many have felt it when 
too young to know who it was that was thus deal- 
ing with them. 

An attentive and pious observer will often per- 
ceive seasons when the Divine Witness is thus plead- 
ing with the little ones; and, by seeking for best 
help, may be made useful in encouraging the mind 
to give diligent heed to Him, who is at work in it, 
and implicitly to obey His leadings. When we 
remember that we cannot of ourselves think a good 
thought, or breathe a holy desire, and that the 
things of God canuot be perceived by the natural 
man, but are foolishness unto him; it is plain that 
whatever that is really good, we are enabled to 
think, or say, or do, must be the work of the Holy 
Spirit in us; who is given to lead into all truth. 

_ How important then that children shou!d, from 
infancy, be taught to give the most scrupulous at- 
tention to these inward manifestations, and impli- 
citly to obey them, as the tender pleadings of a 
Saviour’s love, and the only way in which they 
can grow in vital practical religion. 


It is equally} 


lity to do it rightly. 

In the performance of this great duty, however, 
let none overlook the important fact that the ageucy 
of man alone cannot do the work, let him be ever 
so full of Biblical knowledge. If our children have 
any true religion, it must be the work of the 
Holy Spirit in them, and care is necessary that we 
do not in any way draw them from His teachings 
to ours, and substitute a system of knowledge of 
sacred things acquired by study and human efforts, 
for His living heart-changing work in the soul. In 
this day when literature and science are making 
great advances, and men are cultivating their minds 
to an extent heretofore unparalleled, while the 
things which please and develop the imagination 
and the tastes, are multiplying around us, it be- 
comes the christian to be especially and diligently 
watchful, lest, by little and little, a mere intellect- 
ual and sentimental religion, beautiful in appear- 
ance, and speciously attractive in its forms, but 
destitute of vital power, should push aside, and 
take the place of, that humbling self-denying, and 
heart-changing religion, which only is the fruit of 
the Spirit of God, and alone will find acceptance 
in his sight. The narrative proceeds: 

“The revolutionary war continuing, the sufferings 
of Friends greatly increased. ‘They were stripped 
of nearly all their personal property, and some- 
times where they had large herds of cattle, the last 
cow was driven away. But even wicked men re- 
spect consistency; and those who suffered most 
were such as had indulged too freely in political 
disputes and conversation, while the oppressors 
were evidently more favourable toward those who 
meddled not with the prevailing contentions, but 


important that no course of instruction in religious| patiently and quietly suffered as the peaceable fol- 


things should be adopted, the tendency of which 
would be to substitute something else for these 
teachings of the Holy Spirit, and to turn away the 


lowers of Him, who said, ‘My kingdom is not of 
this world.” ‘The collectors would frequently go 
away without taking anything from such; and 


attention of the child to some other and inferior| when compelled to distrain, they manifested much 


standard, 
" . . . 
The truly pious parent can desire nothing more 
Ss 


reluctance. 
“* My father built a fulling-mill, in order to fur- 


earnestly for his child than that it may be brought} nish me with employment; and with a view of hav- 


to Christ. 


It was the concern of some of old, and|ing me instructed in the business, engaged a man 

























the Saviour owned it, and put his hands on the|who understood it; but there being little oppor- 
children, and blessed them. But He is no longer|tunity of choice, the person he hired was very ob- 
Vsibly present in his bodily appearance among|jectionable in point of morals, and I was greatly 
men, and the only way in which the little ones|exposed in his company. He was, however, soon 
tan now be brought to Him, is by turning to and| dismissed, and I was thrown into other company. 
abiding with his spiritual manifestation in the|The man who next took the mill, had an interest 
heart. There they must find and know Him, ifjin the proceeds of my labour, and kept me very 
ever He is known by them, and as they diligently| closely at work, early and late, to which I quietly 
strive to cultivate an acquaintance with him there,|submitted, being desirous to learn the business. 





His unwillingness to permit my attendance at week- 
day meetings, was the only difficulty I met with 
from him. 

“The practice of employing immoral or irreli- 
gious persons in families where there are young 
children, is often attended with very injurious con- 
sequences to their tender minds. Parents who are 
desirous of training up their offspring in the fear of 
the Lord, should exercise great care as regards those 
they employ. I well remember the corrupting 
conversation and conduct of some who were en- 
gaged in my father’s business, when he was alto- 
gether ignorant of what was passing. The sons of 
farmers who are left to labour with the workmen, 
without the presence of their parents, are in a par- 
ticular manner exposed to contamination, many of 
that class being of the lowest grade, and hardened 
in wickedness. 

“Tt is no less important that in the education of 
children, suitable teachers should be sought for. 
Greatly have the children, in many parts of the 
country, suffered from the want of this care; too 
many being more anxious to obtain a teacher at a 
low rate, than to get one of good character, whose 
services may cost a little more; and hence some 
persons, who would rank among the dregs of man- 
kind, have been entrusted with the oversight and 
tuition of tender children. One of this description, 
who had been a soldier in the British army, was 


employed in the neighbourhood where I lived, and 


from him I derived much of my small share of 
school learning. He would often leave his pupils 
under the care of one of the elder boys while he 
spent his time at a tippling-house with his drunken 
companions, and returning to the school intoxicated, 
would beat the boys unmercifully, while his own 
face bore the marks of the blows he had received 
from his quarrelsome and inebriated associates. 
This, however, is a strong case, and I believe 
Friends are now more careful; and the concern to 
have suitable teachers, appears to be generally 
gaining ground. 

“While at work one evening in the cloth-mill, 
word was sent to me, that my father wished me to 
come to the house. 1 immediately went, and found 
several Friends there, who proposed a religious 
opportunity with the family. When I found what 
I was wanted for, I felt disturbed in my mind, that 
my father should cali me from my work, upon, 
what I then thought, such a trifling occasion, and 
I could scarcely speak pleasantly to the Friends. 
But soon after we sat down together, the power of 
‘Truth spread over us, and the Friends were ena- 
bled to speak so plainly to my situation, that m 
spirit was broken into tenderness, and when I left 
the house, tears flowed from my eyes. Reflecting 
on the solicitude of my dear father for my ever- 
lasting welfare, and on the goodness of the Ancient 
of days, in that he did not leave me in the hard- 
ened state of mind I was in, when I went into the 
room, my heart was humbled; and I entered into 
solemn covenant with the Lord, that if he would 
pass by my offences, 1 would endeavour to be 
mindful of his favours, and walk more worthily, 
At another time, my mother reproving me for 
levity, | replied to her iu rather anhandsome 
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terms, at which I saw she was grieved. This|so many witches round a mystic incense-pot, and|in the pride of strength and health, and the full 


affected me much, so that I wept to think how 
thoughtless I was, fearing I should be cast off by 
the Almighty, for my ingratitude to her who had 
done so much for me. 

“From the time of the afore-mentioned oppor- 
tunity in the family, the work of religion seemed 
to take root in my mind. I could not take the 
liberties I had formerly done in vain and idle con- 
versation, but seriousness covered my mind for ma- 
ny months, and I was glad when the meeting-day 
came. I remembered my former covenants, and 
wept in secret at the remembrance of how often I 
had broken them. Frequently, in the silent hours 
of night, when all nature seemed slumbering, I sat 
ruminating on my sad situation, thinking no poor 
mortal was so miserable as myself. Yet I had 
none but myself to blame for it, knowing I had 


very often been favoured with the sweet incomes of 


heavenly love, which I had slighted, running after 
the follies incident to youth. At other seasons, 
the Beloved of souls was pleased to renew the of- 
fers of his love in my heart, and I was filled with 
joy and rejoicing. ‘Thus I continued through the 
time of my apprenticeship, which being expired, I 
undertook the management of the business myself, 
diligently attending meetings, sometimes walking 
four miles over the mountain; and I was often 
much comforted while we sat together, and could 
return to my employment rejoicing. 

‘In the eighteenth year of my age, I became 
acquainted with Sarah, daughter of Edward Hal- 
lock, of Marlborough. The ‘first time I saw her, I 
thought she was the person with whom I should be 
willing to spend my days, but being young, I was 
not hasty to move in the matter, ‘ut frequently 
contemplated upon it, and at times felt humble 
desires, that if it was right, 1 might have her for 
my companion, and that the Lord would prosper 
us in the undertaking. In the year 1785, we took 


each other in marriage, under a sense, | trust, of | 


the importance of the solemn compact; the meet- 
ing being favoured with the overshadowing of Di- 
vine goodness. 

“For nearly two years after our marriage, I 
was greatly tried with a spirit of unbelief, and 
sometimes was near giving up to close in therewith, 
but being blessed with a pious wife, she proved a 
true help-meet to me, both in my religious pro- 
gress and in the cares of life. Few men have been 
wore blest in this respect than I was.” 

(To be continued.) 
incest 


For “The Friend.” 


Druse Sheiks. 


(Concluded from page 59.) 


The habitations of the Sheiks of the Lebanon 


consist of large masses of buildings, erected upon |they are essentially a horse-loving people; and of 
a somewhat similar principle to the model lodging-|all the manly games in which cavaliers delight, 





ithe British, and openly express their gratitude ; | 
‘many of them having been in former times saved 





discussing more tobacco-smoke than anything else. 


enjoyment of the exhilarating breeze, which is 


Opposite to these dwellings are their respective |cooled by the snow, and rendered fragrant with the 


Meidans or “ lunges” for horse exercise, where the 
very favourite game of the djereed is practised. 
To the gateway, in summer, as in the days of Job 
and David, resort the great, the wealthy, and the 
indolent, accompanied by their male children ; for 
these are a glory and a pride in their eyes, ‘and 
blessed is that man supposed to be, even to this 
day, who has his quiver full of them. Amongst a 
people that are continually at feud with their neigh- 
bours, or with aggressors from the plains, every 
additional arm that can wield a weapon, offensive 
or defensive, is, as a matter of course, an acquisi- 
tion, whereas a poor girl is more likely to prove 
an incumbrance and a source of anxiety, than a 
solace or comfort in times of trouble. ‘This has 
been sadly illustrated during the recent massacres, 
for the assassins made a point of destroying every 
male adult and infant, while the women were left 
to perish by starv ation. 

Lounging in their gateways, the Sheiks accost 
every passer-by, their conversation being chiefly 
limited to agricultural matters; for both Druses 
and Maronites are, strictly speaking, an agricul- 
tural people and hewers of timber, though they 
certainly have not yet beaten their swords into 
plowshares. Resembling as they do, in some re- 
spects, the Highlanders of Scotland, with their 
clans and mountain homes, it is not very singular 
that they themselves should be imbued with no- 
tions that the Scotch are mystically related to them, 
and profess the same secret faith. Another curious 
fact that it is well to bear in mind, is the uncheck- 
ed disgust and horror the Druses displayed on 
hearing of the atrocities committed by the Indian 
sepoys: one chieftain even went so far as to volun- 
teer his services to help in quelling the rebellion ; 
yet to these people are attributed crimes equally 
revolting. When casual European travellers stum- 
ble across them, their conversation takes a wider 
range, aud the new comer is nearly questioned to} 
death by the more inquiring and enlightened 
Sheiks. The Druses have a decided preference for 


from exile and death through British agency. 
SHEIK GAMES AND HORSEMANSIIIP. 


The Druse Sheiks are noted for their breed of 
horses, to the rearing and training of which they | 
devote great skill and pains; and they treat them | 
with the utmost kindness and consideration. They 
use little of the whip, and less of the spur; and 
never goad their steeds to vain exertion, nor un- 
necessarily expose them to damp or cold. Indeed, | 





houses in London, and with an eye to mutual se-|none surpasses the Meidan. 


curity, comfort, and protection. They are, in 


The Meidan is usually opposite to the entrances 


)pouent. 


short, ranges of barracks, wherein each Sheik oc-|to these Sheiks’ houses; and few things can pre- 
cupies two or more apartments according to his|sent a more picturesque or striking tableau than 
means, and he dwells there with his wife and fa-|the gathering of these mountain chiefs and their 
mily. Happily for themselves, they are a people |followers. ‘The sublime mountain scenery around ; 


wholly unacquainted with the European luxury |the snow-caped hills gleaming with gold and| 


of suites of elegantly furnished apartments. The|scarlct in the sun’s bright rays; the purple and 


boudoir of the Sheik’s wife is the family sleeping |crimson hues of the firmament flecked with silvery |Hottar Amul, is 


apartment, where, in the absence of anything more |clouds; the azure tint of the distant mountains) 
elegant, a pile of mattresses and pillows (which |contrasting with the deep brown hue of the nearer 
will be ‘spread out upon the floor to sleep on at|hills and the emerald carpet spread over the Meidan | 
night) serve as a substitute for more costly divans|by the ever-bountiful hand of nature—all these’ 
or chairs. The Sheik himself holds his morning |combined form a beautiful picture; which is ren- 
levée out in the open court- yard opposite his house |dered more brilliant and animated by the groups 
ia fine weather; and in winter, within the single |of richly dressed horsemen, and superbly capari- 


scents of the wild shrubs and flowers. All these 
combined render the scene a magnificent and spi- 
rit-stirring spectacle. 

The Sheiks and their principal attendants who 
intend to take part in the sports, congregate here 
at an early hour; and though the sight is a com- 
mon one to the natives, it invariably attracts 
crowds of spectators. The horses are put into the 
requisite paces to get them into good breath, the 
riders poising their djereeds, and practising the 
fling of the arm, to prepare for the contest. After 
about a quarter of an hour’s practice, the horsemen 
divide into two parties, stationing themselves at 
opposite extremities of the Meidan, about a dozen 
opponents on either side being on the field, and the 
sport of the day commences. The djereed is a 
long stick, about an inch in diameter, and a yard 
and a half in length, but blunt and round at both 
ends, Armed with this, and skilfully poising it in 
his hand, the Sheik himself is not more impatient 
for the commencement of the game than is the fiery 
steed he bestrides, who paws the earth, and sniffs 
the air with dilated nostrils. Suddenly there rides 
forth from the ranks a challenger, who leans slightly 
backwards in his saddle, his right arm carried be- 
low his waist, grasping the djereed in the centre, 
and with the clasped fingers uppermost. After 
traversing about two-thirds of the Meidan, he 
abruptly wheels his horse to the left, without sen- 


|sibly checking its speed, and in the act of wheel- 


ing, throws the djereed with his full force at the 
opponent he has selected, and immediately after- 
wards putting his horse to its utmost speed, gallops 
back to his own party, pursued by some other op- 
ponent. ‘The djereed thus delivered, derives ad- 
ditional impetus from the swift curve made by the 
horse in wheeling abruptly round, and it cuts 
through the air with a whiff like that of a shot. 
The pursuing horseman from the opposite side in 
his turn aims at the fugitive, and the greatest azi- 
lity and skill are displayed by the retreating par- 
ties, who avoid the blows aimed at them, by feats 
of dexterity that would do credit to any acrobat; 
hanging over by the horse’s neck, and dodging from 
one side to the other, so that sometimes nothing 
more than the rider’s foot presents itself to his op- 
Sometimes the pursued will suddenly 
wheel round, and with consummate address, seize 
the djereed by the left hand in the full velocity of 
its flight. Soon the mélée becomes general, and 
presents a most exciting spectacle to those not ac- 
\tively engaged in it. Men on foot find ample and 
fatiguing occupation in supplying the riders with 
djereeds. 

In this game of the Meidan, severe and danger- 


/ous blows are sometimes exchanged ; the combatants 


get angry, and throwing away their djereeds, draw 
their swords, and fall to fighting in earnest. On 
such occasions, however, prompt interference pre- 
vents bloodshed. After about three hours, both 
horses and men are fairly knocked up; and ob- 
liged to relinquish the sport. There are many 
anecdotes of the strength and dexterity of their 
celebrated djereed-throwers. One, named Sheik 
said to have sent a dejereed 
through a two-inch deal-board. His father was 
the best horseman in all Syria, and it is told of 
him, that on one occasion, being present at a Mei- 
dan at Grand Cairo, Mahomet Ali bantered him 


‘about a certain favourite black eunuch, of enormous 
strength, who was the champion of ‘the Meidan, 
jand challeged him to enter the lists with the negro. 





salle de reception, where the visitors congregate |soned steeds—the handsomest of men and the no- 
round a brasier of burning charcoal, looking ‘like | blest of steeds—curveti ing and prancing to and fro 


The Sheik accepted the challenge, stipulating, 
however, that he should not be held responsible for 
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any consequences; and then riding boldly into the 
affray, after a few harmless passes that were skil- 
fully parried, he delivered his djereed. with such 
force at the retreating eunuch, that it entered his 
pack between the shoulders, and came out at bis 
breast. There is rarely a Meidan without some 
wound or other being inflicted, and the horses are 
oftentimes greater sufferers than the men; a rider- 
Jess and half-frantic steed has been seen tearing 
across the Meidan with a djereed sticking up from 
its haunches like a signal-staff. 


For “* The Friend.” 


Extracts from the Letters and Memorandums of 
our Late Friend, H. Williams. 


“Tenth mo. 13th—Thou hast been so very 
kind since my indisposition, in putting pen to pa- 
per with intelligence of your welfare, and inform- 
ing how your afflicted parent is faring, that I am 
much indebted. ‘This is truly a season of proving ; 
no doubt but that those of his children who watch 
with him, feel the necessity of lending the aid of 
their spirits, that his faith fail not; according to 
wy measure, my sympathy is awakened, and de- 
sires raised that he may be supported to the end. 

“To-day, our meeting rather fuller than often. 
The account was set before us of the disciples be- 
ing tossed with tempestuous seas, and the Master 


and many:’ better so, said I, than to be luke-| 


the occasion, and it appeared to be received freely, 
warm.” 


jand, I believe, it was honestly offered. But we 
“Eleventh month.—Our Quarterly Meeting—no have, as a meeting, many low, poor times. If the 
strangers; we are weak, when left to ourselves: | young people do not get ready to come up to our 
two gone, who helped bear the burden. It is aj help, the cause will suffer, and others will take our 
low time in Society; there is need for every one places and our crowns; and we be altogether left 
to look to the principle, or they will certaiuly be |in weakness, darkness and dismay: for these things, 
blown away: to find ourselves rooted and grounded |I feel truly sad often, and want we may lay hold 
in that, we necd not fear storms nor avy assaults|of the little strength left.” 
of the cunning adversary, trying to deceive; so| “ Zwel/th mo. 13th.—I was glad to see — : 
let us see to it. Time is precious; we all stand /and to get thy letter, also to hear you all keep well, 
accountable. When I think of these things, other|it is the greatest thing next to the immediate pre- 
business seems small and of less moment. I would |sence of best help, which, I trust thou hast a share 
be glad to send you some good tidings, but have|of, though the path is so closely beset with cares. 
none just now. Under the proving dispensations allotted, 
“T have often recurred to our conversation a|I do sympathise with thee, and desire patience may 
little before I left thy room to set out home, where |continue to abound, and that thy head may be kept 
we were speaking of the. ‘ fancy-work’ made by the|above the waves, ‘then thou wilt never drown.’ 
girls at West-Town. Continue to ‘bake the little cake first,’ then good 
“The specimens thou showed me were mode-| feelings and good fruits will follow. 
rate; thou thought it better to let them do itthan} ‘The School Committee met to-day. That is 
excite feelings which did more harm than the ‘lit-}an interesting concern; if well managed, it will 
tle foxes.’ I thought it over and over, and if I had|prove a blessing to our children. I look back 
written under the fresh feeling, it would have been| with great comfort to the days, when I was a child 
better done. Thy view of the subject, I appre-| there.” 
ciated, but have not been able to make it fitin] “The account of the Yearly Meeting in 1844, 
with that restraint over inconsistencies, which | omitted in its proper place. 
Friends recommend. I would by no means lay| ‘“ Left home on Sixth-day morning the 12th of 


rude hands on these (as many would think) inno- 
cent pastimes, and excite feelings worse than the 
‘little foxes.’ Yet dear , is there not a way 
to do right things rightly, preserve the feeling, and 
yet convince the judgment. Thou doubtless re- 


being seen walking on the waters; Peter desiring 
he would bid him to come unto him, which he did, 
but assaying to go unto the Master, and seeing the 
waves boisterous, he began to sink; here faith 


Fourth month; felt as if many home-cares were 
wrapped about me, though disposed of them so as 
to feel pretty easy. Came safely to brother B.'s. 
After dinner, I took up the fourth number of 
‘Friends’ Library,’ containing the account of our 


failed ; but in great kindness a helping hand was 
lent; with this query, ‘ wherefore didst thou doubt?’ 
The opening of the passage afforded relief to me, 
and some encouragement, who have lately had too 
much of an eye to the boisterous waves; if sink- 
ing be the consequence, great need to look to the 
great Helper of all. There are so many discour- 
aging things in our poor little meeting and circles, 
that my mind has not been high nor proud ; trust 
am willing to be low, ‘if so be, there may be hope.’ 

“ Beside what strength I found at meeting, I was 
comforted to-day in reading Francis Howgill’s pre- 
diction in the last number of ‘ The Friend :’ it is 
seasonable ; and then those accounts of Thomas 
Nicholson, of Perquimon Co., N. C., which have 
been inserted from week to week. 

“So if a little is gained here and there, so that 
with a little sense remaining of good at home, 
maybe, I may be sustained to the end, that I die 
not.” 

“19¢h.—I received thy welcome communication 
whereby I felt again introduced into some sense of 
your situation, on account of your father’s [J. H.] 
protracted illness, my sympathy for him and those 
about him is awake. That light and peace should 
be his experience after desertion and a withdraw- 
ing of light, (as I understand thee has been the 
case,) is a great favour; we have known similar 
instances; so it was with J. W. When that sea- 
son passed away, all was peace and assurance of 
being received into glory,— waited patiently through 
the remaining conflict of nature. I seemed to read 
and thought I could sce clearly how it was with 
J. H.; patiently waiting: no doubt with me, but a 
safe entry into the port of rest will be granted, 
when a little more bodily suffering is over. I seem 
to think it very desirable you should be there now, 
to witness the close, and receive what he might 


have to say, at last, if only a final ‘Farewell.’ If 


convenient, let me hear when the change takes 
place, that, at least, 1 may think of you.” 
“27th—I was greatly comforted to receive a 
letter from , last evening. Says, ‘she has to 
struggle hard for her life ;’ ‘ her enemies are lively 


call to mind, that if the ‘little foxes’ are suffered 
to hurt the tender vines, there will be no fruit. 


especially at West-Town, not to get into an easy, 
clever, well to look at, way of doing; keeping alive 
something which ought to die; and the sooner the 
better for us, if prepared we see to it. 


showy fancy work at West-Town; that [ remember, 


members the conversation ; look it over, and please|dear departed Friend, Thomas Scattergood, and 


read with interest his deep wading and trials in and 
around London, where he had been a long time. 
I was glad of having the back-parlour pretty much 
to myself, while the front one was occupied by 
many Friends, who had come to attend the Yearly 
Meeting. I was thoughtful whether it appeared 
selfish to sit thus alone; soon found it needful to 
retire to my bed to rest; there I remained till near 
evening; my mind very quiet and thoughtful on 
my own account, respecting attending this annual 
meeting, solicitous not to forget myself, not even 
for a moment. 
“In the evening, attended the School Committee. 
An exercise pervaded, on account of the 


“ T want us in our different allotments, and very 


“The heads of our mothers in the Truth, are 
now laid low, who did faithfully stand against the 


and we yielded, no doubt for our good 
Thou wilt not love me, if I continue this strain and | 
lay burdens.” 

“ Dear Friends,—To all the rightly-exercised 
teachers and care-takers of the scholar girls at|use of the plural language among some of the 
West-Town. I feel concerned for the right setting|scholars; also the dress of some of them not be- 
in of the present session, and would encourage you|ing as Friends’ children ought to be dressed. It 
in your great charge, to endeavour to join hand/was believed that this of drawing little by little 
and heart in Jaying hold on wrong things; all such|into the ways and manners of the world at that 
things as are not proper and suitable to be allowed |school, would, if not discouraged, be a real hurt to 
at West-Town. You will have some women Friends | the Society, eventually; but 1 hope that a concern 
with you; they will help, and it will be best to|will be cherished by those alive in the Truth, and 
mention to them such things, one and all, that have|the school retained on its original ground. 
crept in through some of the girls, such as plait-| ‘At our afternoon meeting Seventh-day, our 
ing of the hair, combing and fixing each other’s\dear friend, Sarah Emlen brought her concern 
hair; the bead and worsted work, and whatever|before the meeting, (which, no doubt, was genera!ly 
else may have felt to you a burden. Do, dear|known,) under a baptizing feeling afresh extended 
Friends, try to seek for the right way, from time|to her, of which the meeting largely partook. She 
to time, to have wrong things stopped arose and opened it with these words: —‘I may 
Do all you can now, while the committee are with|say as a servant formerly, “Unless the Lord had 
you, and during the session, as wrong things ap-| been my help, my soul had almost dwelt in silence,” 
pear, at once call on the girls, and with the help of|‘‘ When I said my foot slippeth, thy merey, O Lord, 
dear ,in a proper manner, have it put away;|held me up.” Had this not been the case, I should 
it will save much trouble, and the comfort you will| not care to tell my friends that a concern which 
have in this honest discharge of duty, as faithful|was left nine years ago in the bosom of the church, 
watch-women, over a very precious part of the! has rested with weight, now for several years, in- 
Lord's heritage, will be a reward. \ducing a belief that it would be required of me to 

“These creeping things, fashions, unsuitable visit in the love of the gospel the isles afar off,’ and 
fashions, may indeed be compared to the ‘foxes’ that she apprehended the ‘full time’ had come. 
which spoil the tender vines.” |She alluded to the deep baptisms and close prov- 

“29th.—At our Monthly Meeting yesterday, | ings, and how low she had been brought; said too, 
received an acknowledgment from ; there her family was poor in Manasseh, and she, the least 
seemed a good deal of feeling in the meeting on in her father’s house, yet through mercy had been 
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sustained. It left a precious feeling over the meet-| and again, on a subsequent date, during a thunder- 
ing, under which much unity and sympathy was| storm, when it was remarked by several persons that 
felt and expressed very generally, so much so, that) the darkness was greater than in the eclipse (and 
our friend compared it to a sky without ajindeed it really appeared to be so,) nevertheless 
cloud. After full time allowed for Friends to ex-|the delicate instruments could be read without any 


press themselves, a committee was appointed to|difficulty—Recreative Science. 
prepare her a certificate.” 



















How guarded should we be when we speak to 
The Physical Bffects of a Total Belipse. the unhappy, whose sorrow and dejection are apt 
The aspect that nature puts on is remarkable.|to interpret into an unkind and bitter sense, every 
The distant prospect becomes contracted consider-| expression that does not breathe the greatest gentle- 
ably, the sky assumes various colours, the landscape] ness and affection. 
has an unnatural, gloomy look, whilst the darkness 
is totally different from that at night. Every thing 
appears to change its colour and appearance. In 
the animal kingdom, cattle return home or con- 
gregate together in the fields; horses in vehicles 
have been recorded to have remained motionless, 
and could not be induced to stir; dogs howl, fowls 
return to roost, bees return to their hives, birds 
cease singing, and rooks fly back to their rookeries, 
animals and birds being evidently terrified, and 
conceive that night has suddenly returned upon 
them. On the reappearance of the sun, the birds 
resume their songs, and cocks crow incessantly as 
in ecrly morning. During the eclipse of March, 
1858, I witnessed, on the central line of eclipse at 
Isham—the position which I se’ected for observing 
this eclipse trom—rooks returning in pairs, one 
after the other; and on the increase of light, those 
that had not reached the rookery were seen to turn 
round abruptly in the air and retrace their flight 
to the fields they had previously left. The tele- 
graph posts on the railway were not visible at the 
distance of a quarter ofa mile; whitewashed houses 
had a decidedly warm yellow look, and the people, 
who were congregated together in great numbers, 
did not speak a single word, a death-like stillness 
prevailing. Crocuses closed their blossoms, the air 
became cold and more humid, and the wind, which 
was blowing briskly, became almost motionless. 
To ascertain the direction of the wind, [ had taken a 
light silk flag which was flying at full length until 
the time of greatest obscuration, when it was ob- 
served to be lying close to the flag-pole. Many of 
these particulars were further verified in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Highland House Observatory, by 
those whom I had left in charge. Flowers closed, 
turkeys ran home from the fields, fowls went to roost, 
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AN ORIENTAL SCENE. 

While “Fanny Forester” sat by the bedside of her 
dying husband in India, she composed a poem entitled 
“Watching.” It is one of the most exquisite pictures of 
an Oriental scene ever painted. 


Selected. 


Sleep, love, sleep! 

The dusty day is done. 

Lo! from afar the freshening breezes sweep, 
Wide over groves of balm, 

Down from the towering palm, 

In at the open casement cooling run, 

And round thy lowly bed, 

Thy bed of pain, 

Bathing thy patient head, 

Like grateful showers of rain, 

They come; 

While the white curtains, waving to and fro, 
Fan the sick air; 

And pityingly the shadows come and go, 
With gentle human care, 

Compassionate and dumb. 


The dusty day is done, 

The night begun; 

While prayerful watch I keep, 

Sleep, love, sleep! 

Is there no magic in the touch 

Of fingers thou dost love so much ? 

Fain would they scatter poppies o’er thee now ; 
Or, with its mute caress, 

The tremulous lip some soft nepenthe press 
Upon thy weary lid and aching brow ; 
While prayerful watch I keep, 

Sleep, love, sleep! 


On the pagoda spire 

The bells are swinging, 

Their little golden circlet in a flutter 

With tales the wooing winds have dared to utter, 
Till all are ringing, 

As if a choir 

Of golden-nested birds in heaven were singing ; 
And with a lulling sound 


acocks flew into the trees, cows came to the gates 
of the field awaiting to be fetched home, and ducks 
wandered about the grass in search of snails, as they 
do at dusk hour, whilst hares rose from their forms. 
A person ploughing could not see the end of the fur- 
row one hundred yards off, and another who had 
tried ineffectually to light his pipe with a common 


The music floats around, 

And drops like balm into the drowsy ear; 
Commingling with the hum 

Of the Sepoy’s distant drum, 

And lazy beetle ever droning near, 
Sounds these of deepest silence born, 
Like night made visible by morn ; 

So silent that I sometimes start, 






To hear the throbbings of my heart, 
And watch with shivering sense of pain, 
To see thy pale lids lift again. 


match on account of the strength of the wind, said 
that at the time of greatest darkness he had not 
the slighest difficulty. A fox-hunter described that 
he was hunting, and the scent very good until the 
centre of the eclipse, when all scent vanished, and 
the sport had to be relinquished. In the eclipse of 
1858, at the time of the greatest obscuration, the 
darkness was not felt to be nearly as great as was 
expected, especially to those who had no means of 
testing it accurately, and the reason of this is very 
easily explained. ‘The sky was overcast, conse- 
quently the pupil of the eye was much dilated, and 
therefore enabled to take in a much larger surface 
of what small amount of light remained; and it 
must be borne in mind that this was an annular 
eclipse. Had the sky been cloudless, the pupil 
would have contracted, and the loss of light conse- 
quently rendered much more perceptible. As a 
practical proof that there was a considerable amount 
of darkness, the indices of some delicate thermo- 
meters could not be read without the aid of a lamp ; 


The lizard with his mouse-like eyes, 

Peeps from the mortise in surprise 

At such strange quiet after day’s harsh din ; 
Then boldly ventures out, 

And looks about, 

And with his hollow feet 

Treads his small evening beat, 

Darting upon his prey, 

In such a tricksy, winsome sort of way, 
His delicate marauding seems no sin. 

And still the curtains swing, 

But noiselessly ; 

The bells a melancholy murmur ring, 

As tears were in the sky: 

More heavily the shadows fall, 

Like the black foldings of a pall, 

Where juts the rough beam from the wall; 
The candles flare 

With fresher gusts of air; 

The beetle’s drone 

Turns to a dirge-like, solitary moan ; 

Night deepens, and I sit, in cheerless doubt, alone. 





Selected. 
“T WILL BLESS THE LORD AT ALL TIMES.” 


O thou whose bounty fills my cup 
With every blessing meet, 

I give thee thanks for every drop, 
The bitter, and the sweet. 


I praise thee for the desert road, 
And for the river side, 

For all thy goodness hath bestowed, 
And all thy grace denied. 


I thank thee both for smile and frown, 
Both for the gain and loss ; 

I praise thee for the future crown, 
And for the present cross. 


I thank thee for the rod of love, 
Which stirred my worldly nest, 
And for the stormy cloud that drove 

The flutterer to thy breast. 


I bless thee for the glad increase, 
And for the waning joy, 

And for this calm and settled peace, 
Which nothing can destroy. 





Restoring the Soil—Awmong the mysteries of 
Nature’s work, an incident of Cheshire farming, 
related at the meeting of the New York State 
Agricultural Society, by J. Stanton Gould, is of 
exceeding interest. 

Cheshire, as everybody knows, is the most dis- 
tinguished in the kingdom for the richness of its 
dairy products, and the farmers believe it is owing 
to the fact that they returned to the earth all that 
the earth gave, as the reward of culture, except the 
milk. Of that they formed the delicious product 
so identified with their name all over the world of 
good eating. Superb, indeed, were their fields. 
They looked like the plains of the land that spread 
out to sight when the river was passed, 

But with all this richness of appearance, the 
dairy product of Cheshire grew less, and as in 
England the aid of science to agriculture is not 
deem unworthy, the savans were consulted. They, 
like sensible men, looked closest at that which was 
taken away, and they discovered in this that which 
the milk needed—the phosphates—and they re- 
commended an application of bone dust to the lands, 
Then orders went out for the terrible riches of 
battle-fields, and the bones.that whitened them— 
monuments of great men, as the world calls them 
—were brought over to England, peaceful England 
over whose Edge Hill and Marston Moor the deep 
grass had grown. 

And those bones anticipated their destiny of dust, 
and were scattered over the meadows of Cheshire, 
and in a short time the riches of that country was 
the fat of land. Then some men thought of the 
strange steps in that history—of the food that when 
those bones were knit together in all the parts of the 
human structure caused their increase, and by what 
wild war of endurance and death they came to be 
the source of that which had been their own forma- 
tion. Thus in the circle, the man living and dead, 
goes from participation in the life above the earth 
to the scarcely less mysterious life beneath the 
earth. 





Profitable and Safe-—To be bowed down under 
a sense of our infirmities, is profitable to the best, 
and safe at seasons for all; and whilst we may 
look upon these dispensations, as some small proof 
that we are not left without chastisement and 
fatherly correction ; they turn out not unfrequent- 
ly, to be the forerunners of further displays of 
mercy, and wholesome preparatives for usefulness 
and enlargement. We often mar the benefits that 
are in store for us, and the intended effeets of our 


trials, by too great eagerness for deliverance.— 
John Barclay. 
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For “ The Friend.” 

Wherever a diminution takes place of the reli- 
giously experienced members of a meeting, it must 
naturally affect with sadness, those who are left, if 
they retain a love for the cause of truth and right- 
eouspess, and are properly sensible of the great- 
ness of the work of salvation. The society of simi- 
lar purified spirits, has a cheering influence upon 
each other. ‘The recollection of beloved Friends 
residing within convenient reach, having constantly 
in view the glory of their great Creator, walking 
by the same rule, and minding the same thing, is 
a source of comfort and support, often without any 
outward channel of knowing one another's thoughts. 
There is a communion in spirit, and a strength in 
the remembrance that they have the same cup of 
suffering to partake of, the same constant need of 
keeping a single eye to the Rock of defence, the 
same divine love at times shed abroad in their 
hearts, and access to the same river that makes 
glad the city of God. In these reflections there is 
consolation, and the recollection that association 
with each other is easily attained at any time, often 
satisfies the mind without immediate intercourse. 
This is a fellowship which true Friends enjoy, known 
by the sanctified in Christ Jesus in precious de- 
grees; but where the number of this character is 
few, and they are necessarily far distant, the 
strength and comfort derived from the countenance 
and religious help of such, must be much withdrawn. 
While we mourn to see our beloved Society di- 
minishing in number in any place, we greatly want 
to see those we have in membership, more redeem- 
ed from the world, becoming more deeply inte- 
rested in their own salvation, more weighty in spi- 
rit, more expanded by experience in divine things, 
and preparing to be pillars in the church; so that 
they may be fitted for judges and counsellors, 
elders and overseers, and ministers of the word of 
life, as the Head of the church may see fit to call 
and anoint for the work to which He allots them. 
In how many meetings is it difficult to find those, 






















venly kingdom by obedience to the Truth, ready 
to be placed in the stations of elders and overseers 
where they are wanted. 

The Hicksite separation drew off many young 
members, who, had not that heresy divided and 
scattered the Society, might have been planted in 
the house of the Lord, and flourished in the courts 
of our God. Not only have they been scattered, 
but it is to be feared that not a few have been al- 
most irretrievably poisoned in their principles. Be- 
fore Elias Hicks could make a thorough inroad on 
the peace and harmony of the Society, many of the 
substantial ministers and elders had been removed 
bydeath. Emigration to the west had also thinned 
out the members in some places, and as the aged 
and experienced ones died, the rising generation 
were left more exposed to his sophistry, to the love 
of novelty and change, and the desire to throw off 
the restraints, maintained by the faithful adherents 
to the christian principles and order, which had 
existed from the rise of the Society. ‘They then 
wanted a government of their own, with an “un- 
shackled ministry,” and liberty unrestrained to 
hold and advocate such opinions as they might 
choose, and a course of conduct that would accord 
With their inclination, without being subject to dis- 
ciplinary restrictions. ‘This libertinism gave a great 
shock to the society, which had for nearly two 
hundred years been almost universally bound to- 
gether in unity of faith, and a general diffusion of 
love and kindness towards one another. Some 


other doctrines were also spread, which those who 
stood upon the ancient ground, could not approve, 
80 that the society was still further divided ; while 


who have been made wise in the things of the hea- seeing the heavenly excellency of the Truth, 
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a spiritual exercise for preservation on the immo- Ihe prophesied, the breath came into them, and they 
vable Rock, was greatly lessened in many. Ad- lived, and stood up upon their feet, an exceeding 
verse opinions on the subjects of worship, ministry great army.” Those who wish to see the Society 
and prayer, have been latterly set afloat, and ajrenewed and re-established in its former vigour 
constant practical reliance upon the guidance of|and beauty, must come to the light of Christ, wait 
the Holy Spirit in the decisions of the church, and | upon the Lord to show them their condition, whe- 
in the administration of the discipline, have been, |ther they have forsaken the Fountain of living 
it is to be feared, much lost sight of, in many| waters, and have hewn to themselves broken cis- 
places. Different views of proposed measures have |terns that can hold no water: whether they have 
been taken by members, who profess the original |been attempting to steady the ark, or to defend the 
faith, which have produced alienation, and abated | Truth in their own wills and strength ; or whether 
the love which ought to subsist among brethren, | they have been despising the just conclusions of the 
and has become another cause of weakness in the| body, and the men-servants and maid-servants who 
society. have patiently borne suffering for their Lord and 
Although there are evidences that not a few are|his cause, in conseientiously adhering to all our 
increasingly alive to all these causes of difficulty, |religious principles. All that have departed from 
and are gathering more iuto the quiet habitation,)a humble abiding in Christ, not taking up the 
from the strife of tongues, being brought to see that | cross, even to what worldly wise men esteem little 
all must come back to the only safe ground of re-| things, and denying self, must renounce their own 
liance upon the Lord alone, to know Him to rule | will and imaginary wisdom, and by the transform- 
and reign in his church, and in his people indivi-|ing power of Divine grace, be changed into the 
dually, yet much unsettlement remains. Self-|state of a little child; led about by the hand of 
confidence, the pride of man, and a disregard of the Shepherd, and taught and fed and defended by 
the exercise and judgment of sound, experienced | Him, that they may grow to the stature of a per- 
members, are too much indulged by some, affect-| fect man in Christ Jesus. 
ing their vision and safety, and standing in the| We believe there are spread through all parts 
way of our restoration to peace and harmony, and/|of our religious Society, living members, many of 
the right support of our ancient testimonies. Have|whom are plunged at times into great distress for 
not the results of divisions of meetings been suffi-|the degeneracy of their people; and the Lord _is 
ciently tested to show, that instead of refining the|enabling them to put up their prayers to Him for 
Society, and enabling it to uphold with more effect |themselves and their brethren. And we trust that 
the doctrines of Truth, and the fruits of a gospel| He has, in his mercy, begun once more to preach 
spirit, every additional division weakens it, and|good tidings to the meek, to bind up the broken- 
those engaged in producing them ; and puts further) hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captive, the 
off the probability of recovering its former strength, | opening of the prison to them that are bound. He 
and the sweet unity and fellowship it mostly en-| will comfort all that mourn, give beauty for ashes, 
joyed, before any attempts, either by Elias Hicks|the oil of joy for mourning, and the garment of 
or any other, since his death, were made, to change|praise for the spirit of heaviness. In his time, 
the compact of gospel principles, which held it to-| these shall build the old wastes, they shall raise up 
gether as an outward bond. the former desolations; and strangers shall be 
If the love of the world, its maxims and honours/ brought in to feed the flocks, and the sons of the 
have blinded its members, so as to disable them | alien shall be ploughmen and vine-dressers. 








cssaceeitineete 
and of walking in the pathway of holiness, and| Apple-Tree Roots.—Farmers ought to know 
prepared them to adopt strange views, it is plain, more of the spread of apple tree roots. We some- 
that before the Socicty is restored, the causes of|times hear people say that these roots spread out as 
our degeneracy must be removed, and the mem- /far as the limbs. Therefore, when they set a tree, 
bers individually must come back to the true faith they dig around it, and cultivate the soil as far 
and foundation ; not in opinion only, but in bring-| from the trunk as the roots are supposed to extend. 
ing forth the fruits of the Spirit, and fulfilling the) We have heard old farmers assert that, in their 
great commandment, “Thou shalt love the Lord |opinion, the roots of the apple-tree extend out as 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, | far from the trunk as do the limbs of the tree. This 
and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength ;|is admitting a great deal, for many farmers goon 
and thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ;”|the supposition that the roots are not half as long 
which can only be done through obedience to the} as the branches; therefore they dig a small hole in 
manifestations of the Holy Spirit in the heart, and|a grass field, as large as a wash-tub, and expect a 
the offers of saving help from it to the soul. When tree tothrive and make limbs, when the roots have 
all are brought and abide here, the doctrines which |no chance to extend and obtain nourishment from 
the Lord opened to Friends in the beginning, will|the soil. We find in our own orchard, set out but 
be made plain, and accepted, and defended, and|seven years ago, that the roots of the trees now 
lived up to, in the love of Christ and by the obe-|extend from tree to tree, twenty-five feet apart. 
dience of faith. Then the same christian unity|The ground has been tilled ever since the trees 
and love will be restored amongst us universally ;| were set; therefore, the roots have not been obliged 
the healing waters will close up the wounds which |to contend with the green sward. It is folly to 
the world and the devices of Satan, and the de-|set trees of any kind in sward land. Digging 
ceivableness of unrighteousness, operating through | around the trees a few fect will not answer the pur- 
pretended reformers of faith and practice, have|pose. When you set a tree, let the roots have 
effected upon us. a chance to spread, or you lose your labour.— 
No contrivances of man whatever, will restore) Ploughman., 
health and brotherly union to the diseased body. ' : ; 
He who brought us together out of various denom-| It is not right to judge of another by thine oem 
inations, can alone do it by the working of his|pattern. Art thou a warm and active christian ? 
mighty power; as the prophet saw in the vision of condemn not him whose endowments may be more 
the dry bones, representing the condition of the placid and contemplative than thine. He who 
house of Israel; when “the bones came together, | now creeps as a snail, in humble silence, may by 
bone to his bone, and the sinews and the flesh came|one lift of divine power, be raised higher than 
upon them, the skin covered them above; and as thou art. “ Many that are first, shall be last. 
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The Poisonous Winds of India.—At the last|thereof; by which the afflictions of the distressed] We think that the history of our religious So- worsl 
meeting of the Meteorological Society of London, | will be mitigated, and even outward substance ren-|ciety, for some years back, strikingly illustrates ehur¢ 
a paper was read on dust storms and dust columns,|dered a means of laying up a good foundation|two effects resulting from the love of wealth Laws 
and the simoon, or poisonous winds of India, by|against the time to come: “ For he that hath pity|and the prevalence of a worldly spirit within its (J sensil 
H. Cook, M.D. The author remarked that there |upon the poor, lendeth to the Lord, and that which} borders, The first is the benumbing, paralyzing the g 
are certain days in which, however hard and vio-|he hath given, will he pay him again.” influence they have had upon very many, who were = @6=sthe v 
lent the wind may blow, little or no dust accom- thereby rendered unfit for, and indifferent to the temp’ 
panies it; while at other times every little puff of) Summary Punishment.—While Howard was|P¢etformance of the duties that would have been queri 
air or current of wind raises up and carries with it|in the Dardanelles, on his way to Constantinople, rightly laid upon them, had they become true mad 
clouds of dust, and at these times the individual] ay jnstance of this kind occurred, and it formed|™embers of the militant church; and the other is city s 
particles of sand appear to be in such an electrified | one of the topics of conversation for some time the ambition they have finally awakened in the Bi 
condition that they are ever ready to repel each) after, One day, the grand chamberlain, the fune- hearts of many, claiming to be interested in the most 
other, and are consequently disturbed from their | tionary charged with the supply of bread to the Society’s welfare, to make it rank high among the He 
position, and carried up into the air with the slight-| capital, received a summons to attend the grand denominational churches, by an increase of its deny 
est current. T'o so great an extent does this some- | vizier ; and surrounding himself with all the pomp|POWeT through numbers and mental culture. of th 
times exist, that the atmosphere is positively filled | and circumstance of his office, he repaired to the In proportion as the members have approximated there 
| with dust, and when accompanied by a strong} palace of the latter. to the world, in their habits and associations, and | brow, 
wind nothing is visible at a few yards, and the sun)” « Why is the bread so bad?” asked the great accustomed themselves to draw their strength and mon} 
at noon-day is obscured. This condition of the|Tyrk, with the laconism of his race. enjoyment from its turbid streams, the deceiving but | 
atmosphere is evidently accumulative, it increases} «Because the harvest has been bad.” was the|SP!tit has led them to conclude that the ability of the other 
| by degrees till the climax is reached, when, after a prompt reply. Society, and its opportunity todo good, would be | thee 
certain time, usually about twenty-four hours, the Apparently satisfied with this answer the first|Cousonant with the position for respectability and the r 
atmosphere is cleared, and equanimity is restored. speaker continued: “ Why is the weight so short ?” learning it could assume in the world; and that as a 
Dust columns appear under a similar condition) " Qp this point the answer was not so ready; in- this is to be attained, by the multiplication of means the } 
of electrical disturbance or intensity. On calm, deed, a good excuse was impossible. The minis- for enlisting the members in so-called religious will | 
quiet days, when hardly a breath of air is stirring,|ter did not dare to deny the fact, and tried the|¢tivity, in diffusing a knowledge of the Scriptures, | genu 
and the sun pours down his heating rays with full policy of extenuation. ; and labouring in the cause of philanthropy and wate 
force, little circular eddies are seen to arise in the|" « Phat,” he said, “may have happened in one or benevolence. As this delusion has gained ground, lepre 
atmosphere near the surface of the ground. These | two instances out of the immense number of loaves the doctrine of the immediate guidance of the Holy unto 
increase in force and diameter, till a column is|required for so large a city; but care shall be taken| 5Pitit, and the absolute necessity for its qualifying M 
formed of great height and diameter, which usually | that it does not occur again.” power in every act of worship, and for conducting the | 
remains stationary for some time, and then sweeps} No more was said. The grand chamberlain, the affairs of the church, has been more or less upon 
away across the country at great speed, and ulti-| dismissed. left the palace with his train, and was rejected or lost sight of, and many of the humbling, docti 
mately, losing the velocity of its circular movement, | returning home in great state, when an executioner, self-denying testimonies which Friends were raised Lore 
dissolves and disappears. The author had seen| sent after him from the vizier, overtook him in the|¥P to maintain, have been lightly esteemed or en- ferve 
in the valley of Mingochav, which is only a few|<trect, and without a word of parley, struck off his tirely disregarded. 5 godl. 
miles across, and surrounded by high hills, on a/head, in the midst of his followers. For three| It is very natural for us all to desire, that the card 
day when not a breath of air stirred, twenty of| days his body lay in the public thoroughfare where religious Society to which we belong, and to which direc 
these columns. These seldom changed their places, |j¢ had fallen, to satisfy the people of his death ;| UF forefathers have belonged, should stand high in Spir 
or but slowly moved across the level tract, and they| and three light loaves were placed beside it, to de- the estimation of all men, and be considered as the s 
never interfered with each other. note the crime for which he had suffered so severe|iMfluential for good in the world. But let us not It ce 
The author then spoke of the simoon, that deadly | , penalty. forget, that a church may be apparently strong dest: 
wind, which occasionally visits the deserts of Cut- ——++—_. from the number of its adherents, and the men of cept 
chee and Upper Scinde, which is sudden and sin-| 1723. As parents have a natural right to ap-|intellect and learning, and the men of wealth, it to b 
gularly fatal in its occurrence, invisible, intangible,|prove of and consent to the marriage of their)may number among its members; and it may be EK 
and mysterious. Its nature alike unknown, as|children, so this meeting doth earnestly desire that) largely engaged in building up a system of religion and 
far.as the author is aware—to the wild, untutored | Friends’ children would consult and advise with) that will enable it to maintain an imposing array respi 
inhabitants of the country which it frequents, as to|their parents and guardians, in that great and|of works, and so far accord with the maxims and the | 
the European man of science, its effects ouly are| Weighty point so essential to their happiness and) fashions of the world, as to make it popular among meet 
visible—its presence made manifest in the sudden|comfort, before they let out their minds, or do en-|a class, that would be christians without bearing a try 
extinction of life, whether of animal or vegetable, |tangle their affections. The too frequent examples|the daily cross; so that it may suppose itself to rejoi 
over which its influence hasextended. The author|that have happened to the contrary, have caused|be “rich and increased with goods, and to have of e 
gives the results of his information respecting the|lamentation in honest parents, and great afiliction|need of nothing,” and yet, in the sight of Him rupt 
simoon as follows : to themselves. who “walks in the midst of the golden candle- origi 
1. It is sudden in its attack. ae sticks,” it may be “wretched and miserable, and with 
2. It is sometimes preceded by a cold current “ss ‘ - oor and blind and naked.” from 
of air. . . THE FRIEND. F How far this may have been, or now is the con- its fi 
3. It occurs in the hot months—usually June dition of the religious Society of Friends, it is not have 
and July. ELEVENTH MONTH 3, 1860. for us to say; but we think it must be granted by they 
4. It takes place by night as well as day. all, that it has not kept faithfully in the “ good old the 
5. Its course is straight and defined. When recurring to the beautiful harmovy and| way,” in which it ran with alacrity, when blessed quet 
6. Its passage leaves a narrow “knife-like” tract.|christian zeal which characterized the religious| with the dew of its youth, and its dependence for their 
7. It burns up or destroys the vitality of animal |Society of Friends, in its earlier days, and con-|strength and guidance was more continually and testi 
and vegetable existence in its path. trasting its then flourishing condition with its pre-| unreservedly upon the secret revelations of the tions 
8. It is attended by a well-marked sulphurous|sent broken ranks and isolated members, and the|will of its Almighty and Omniscient Head and own 
odour. great lapse, in many places, from a faithful sup-| High Priest. In those days, it was poor, compara- from 
i 9. It is described as being like the blast of a|port of the doctrines and testimonies it is its duty | tively illiterate, despised, and without worldly polish toler 
i furnace, and the current of air in which it passes|to maintain, it is very natural for its sincere lovers|or influence. Its most zealous and highly gifted pily, 
t is evidently greatly heated. to feel, as though nothing but increased degeneracy | members, were often shut up for months and years ings, 
hi 10. It is not accompanied by dust, thunder, or|could be anticipated, as the final result. But there|in noisome dungeons and prison-houses, while their their 
1 lightning. are considerations which ought to modify such a| families were obliged to struggle for the bread deep 
i} conclusion, and to console the true mourner for the| necessary to support life; so greedy were the ruth- pres 
ht 1757. Those in affluence especially ought ever| afilictions of his people; while they animate him to}less hands stretched forth to despoil them. But same 
Hi to bear in mind, that none are intrusted with|renewed dedication in the labour and suffering|they were an upright, a spiritually-minded, a zeal- caus 
Hi riches that they may indulge themselves in plea-|necessary to bring about the good, designed to be|ous, and a humble people, living in watchfulness havi 
; sures, or for the gratification of luxury, ambition,| accomplished thereby, by Him whose mercy is over|and prayer; and in their assemblies for divine of tl 
i} or vain glory, but to do good and to communicate|all his works. were 
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THE FRIEND. 


worship and for transacting the affairs of the 
church, the power and presence of their great 
Lawgiver and King were patiently waited for, and 
sensibly known and felt. Here was the secret of 
the great influence they obtained, notwithstanding 
the world heaped upon them persecution and con- 
tempt. Keeping close to their crucified but all-con- 
quering Captain, and bearing his cross daily, He 
made them “the light of the world;” and as a 
city set upon a hill, that could not be hid. 

Bat how is the gold become dim! how is the 
most fine gold changed ! 

However, many may seem disposed to doubt or to 
deny it, or may glory in the cunning workmanship 
of their own hands as the means of restoration, 
there is but one way, by which the Society can be 
brought back to its original standing and har- 
mony; and that is “not by might or by power, 
but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” All 
other means, however specious their appearance to 
the eye of human wisdom, and however plausible 
the reasoning, by which they may be recommended 
as adapted to the circumstances of the times, or 
the peculiar condition of the members or meetings, 
will uo more bring us back to original purity, and 
genuine religious exercise and authority, than the 
waters of Damascus would have washed away the 
leprosy of Naaman, and restored his flesh like 
unto that of a little child. 

May not then the present divided condition of 
the Society, if allowed to have its proper effect 
upon the members who are really attached to its 
doctrines and testimonies, in turning them to the 
Lord, help in bringing it back to a state of more 
fervent piety and religious watchfulness, more 


church; their motives and objects were misrepre-| The contemplation of these departures, and the 
sented by many, misunderstood, and resented, as|popularity of the system, which initiated and sanc- 
though they aimed at something else than what/tions them, is saddening and discouraging. But 
they declared to be their sole object, the defence if this, and the consciousness of the responsibility of 
aud support of the Truth. the position they occupy, by humbling the members 

Much unmerited reproach might have been|who have openly taken a stand against error, bring 
spared, much crimination and obloquy—from|them under a proper sense of their own weakness 
abroad and at home—escaped, could these two|and unworthiness, and their entire insufficiency of 
meetings have laid aside their scruples and con-|themselves to contend with the difficulties, and to 
vietions, and quietly acquiesced in treating with |extricate the church from its lapsed condition, so 
indifference, for the future, this painful subject ;|that they, individually, and the Yearly Meetings 
which, for years, had clothed the minds of their|to which they belong, shall be led to apply, in liv- 
most dovoted, and most deeply experienced mem- ing faith, to the only and all-sufficient Source of 
bers with distress and anxious concern, under a|help; and under the ability and authority thus 
firm conviction that the best interests of the So-|afforded them, to labour to prevent the spread of 
ciety they dearly loved, were directly involved in| these innovations within their own borders; their 
its clear exposition and right settlement. But this| having been set apart by the other Yearly Meet- 
immunity from the trials these meetings have long|ings, and epistolary intercourse suspended, may 
had, and now have to bear, must have been pur-| have been a real benefit to them, and may finally 
chased by a sacrifice of principle; a conscious and | result in good to the whole body. 
wilful departure from what they believed to be the| The brethren of Joseph took offence at him, be- 
path of known duty; and surely no true Friend,|cause he narrated to them a true vision; they 
no worthy representative of those noble Quakers} called him a dreamer, and consigned him to a pit; 
who counted bars and bolts as jewels, rather than| but his rejection and humiliation did not prevent 
violate their consciences, but would feel that all Him who saw his sufferings and knew his integrity, 
the difficulties and privations that may be permit-|from employing him in bringing about his own pur- 
ted to attend their faithfulness to what they believe| poses, and making him the instrament to save those 
to be right, are as nothing compared with paying|who conspired against him, with their families, 
such a price. from perishing in the time of famine. Let then 

The course, then, taken by these two meetings|cach member, according to his and her measure, 
being in maintenance or defence of principles, which | Seek to be clothed with that meekness and patience, 
all true Friends believe to be of vital importance] which will enable them to bear the labour and pri- 
to the well-being, and even the existence of our|vations of the prison-house; without seeking to 
religious Society, nothing ought to be done by them deliver themselves in their own time, and by their 
that will compromise those principles, or derogate|Own contrivance. Wait with resignation for the 
godly zeal, and a more practical adherence to its| from theircontinued consistent support as heretofore. |Ssummons of the king; striving, in the meantime, 
cardinal doctrine of the absolute necessity for the} We know there are not a few of the members of}to maintain a constant watch lest they give way to 
direction, the authority and the help of the Holy|other Yearly Meetings, who have entire unity with} temptation to swerve from purity and uprightness ; 
Spirit, in everything pertaining to the salvation of|that course; and who confidently trust that by/|or to let the testimony of Truth fall from their hands 
the soul, and the performance of all religious acts ?|these meetings faithfully maintaining the position|by a tacit compliance with that they have openly 
It certainly may; and will, if it humbles our pride, | assigned them, they may be instrumental in stay-|condemned ; or by gradually sliding into a prac- 
destroys our self-reliance, drives us to where ac-|ing the tide of change and defection that is so tical disregard of the same testimonies which some 
ceptable prayer is wont to be made, and helps us|fearfully undermining the original character and|other Yearly Meetings appear, by their decisions, 
to be watchtul over our own spirits. religious standing of the society, and in finally unit-|to have virtually set aside. 

Especially should it make the members of Ohio|ing all its consistent members in the support of its} It is thus that we can readily understand how 
and Philadelphia Yearly Meetings mindful of their|faith and discipline. It is of little consequence|® great good may be finally educed from the 
responsibilities, in these respects, to themselves, to! what may be said in derogation of the motives that| present broken ranks of the society, and the posi- 
the whole church, and to its adorable Head. Those | prompted the good men and women, who first|tion of those two meetings, which are supposed by 
meetings occupy a peculiar and, in some respects, |pointed out the cause for, and took a prominent|their fellow members to have been unnecessarily 
a trying position. Doubtless their members would |part in enabling these meetings to bear their testi-|sensitive and alarmed about the doctrines and dis- 
rejoice, if it were rightly changed. But the train}mony against the spread of unsound sentiments,|cipline of the society. But we are equally con- 
of events which has resulted in this position, inter-| and a course in violation of the acknowledged prin-|vinced that no good can arise from Friends allow- 
rupting epistolary correspondence, had not its/ciples of our church government. Most of them|ing their minds to become soured towards, or 
origin with them; nor can they be justly charged |are now gathered to their everlasting reward: the|estranged from those of their brethren, who, they 
with any compromise of the doctrines, or departure | unjust accusations of being influenced by ignorance,|are sincerety persuaded, have, in this dark and 
from the discipline of the Society. Believing that|by envy, by jealousy, or by self-righteousness, can|cloudy day, withdrawn from a consistent support 
its faith and its principles of church government|do them no harm; nor should they influence those| of some of our important doctrines and testimonies. 
have been violated, and their existence endangered, | who are striving to walk in their footsteps. ‘Time| bey may feel it a close trial to suffer by the hands 
they have frankly said so, and pointed out where|has established the correctness of the judgment} of their fellow members, for what they believe to be 
the violations existed, and the dangerous conse- | first come to upon the subjects referred to; and the|the truth, and for conscience’ sake; but shall they 
quences necessarily resulting therefrom ; informing |course of events within the society at the present allow feelings of estrangement and dislike to take 
their brethren why they felt it laid upon them to/day, is strikingly illustrating the clearness of spi-|the place of former love and fellowship, so that 
testify against these manifest and hurtful innova-|ritual vision and the nice discernment, which, un-|they shall gradually become entirely forgetful of 
tions, and to do what they could to preserve their|der the guidance of divine wisdom, dictated that/the uumerous points and interests, both as to 
own members, and if possible, the whole Society,|judgment. Witness the authorized abandonment| doctrines and discipline, upon which they still 
from the devastating consequences their unrebuked |of plainness in speech, behaviour and apparel; the|/agree? We trust not. 
toleration must inevitably produce. But, unhap-|open admission of mixed marriages; the cultiva-| Let it not be forgotten, that within every Yearly 
pily, the ear was not open in other Yearly Meet-|tion of music; the free mingling of members with] Meeting in the society, there are yet preserved 
ings, to hear their warning voice, or to listen tojother#of different religious persuasions in Bible|those who are sincerely attached to its original 
their pleadings to look upon this important and|readings and expositions; the unrebuked attend- principles and testimonies; and who, like them- 
deeply affecting subject in the light in which it|ance, in many places, of members who take part in|selves, are longing for a brighter day, when these 
presented itself to them, and, as brethren of the|directing the affairs of the society, at meetings for| principles and testimonies shall be more faithfully 
same household of faith, to unite in probing the|stated prayer; and other departures which we need supported by all who bear the name of Friends. 
cause of disunity and division to the bottom, and|not name, and which, alas! have become so fami-|Should we become entirely alienated from our 
having that which let and hindered, removed out} liar, as to excite little attention among many of the| brethren of those meetings, we shall mar our own 
of the way. On the contrary, these two meetings|members; and beside these, the separations and|peace and religious standing, and greatly injure 
Were treated as factious, and as troublers of the|divisions that have sprung from the same root. _| the cause we profess to espouse. Rather let us act 
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in accordance with that Spirit which prompted the| army in this engagement to have been 4500 men, while 
apostle to declare to his brethren, “ My heart’s de-| at of the Royalists was notso great. 
sire and prayer to God for Israel is, that they France is stated to have supplied Sardinia with 50,- 


« } 000 muskets, and eleven millions of percussion caps. 
might be saved. For I bear them record that they! ‘The monthly returns of the Bank of France show a 


have a zeal for God, but not according to know-/ decrease in the cash on hand of ninety-one million 
ledge.” Thus endeavouring to keep the unity of) francs, and an increase in the bills discounted of nearly 
the Spirit in the bond of peace among ourselves, | 'W"ty-nine millions, 


. ce 3 : A vote on the question of annexation to Sardinia was 
and not faltering in rightly contending for the! ., be taken in Sicily on the 21st ult. 


faith once delivered to the saints, we may “ stand! The Roman Journal announces that the sum contri- 
fast in one spirit, with one mind, striving together} buted by the faithful in aid of the Holy See, was 1,600,- 
for the faith of the gospel ;” and patiently wait and| 000 crowns, and that it had all been expended. ¢ 
quietly hope for the coming of the day to our poor, | The er preparations for war - oe — 
chastened Society, when—her wounds being ia ee ee a ee 


. : movement was in contemplation. 
and unfeigned love restored——the command will go} The London Globe asserts that Austria’s preparations 


forth, “Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the| were caused by the threats of Garibaldi, and that she 
lory of the Lord is risen upon thee.” has no aggressive intentions. 

glory P Advices from China state, that the allied troops had 

reached the Peiho, and established camps at Pehtang. 
The following notice has been handed to us for! They found the northern and southern forts evacuated, 

insertion in “ The Friend,” and at the same time/#nd attacked the Tartar camp, when the Chinese fled in 


we have had an opportunity to peruse a letter from disorder. 


Ee h inten al At the departure of the mail, the allies were opposite 
a Friend in Indiana, who speaks from personal) ty Taku forts, where the Chinese had made prepara- 


knowledge, confirming the truth of the accounts! tions for resistance. The forts were to be attacked on 
publi-hed in the newspapers, of the starving and) the 15th of Eighth month. 

suffering condition of most of the inhabitants of ees was oe the om the 18th of 
the southern section of Kansas. In those settle-| "ight month. The rebels were repulsed. 


. ; Unitep States. —7'he Kansas Land Sales.—Notwith- 
ments where there is food enough for those ordi- standing the urgent solicitations for the postponement 


narily residing in them, famine threatens them in| of the Kansas land sales, in consequence of the present 
consequence of the influx of men, women and chil-| distress in that territory, the Secretary of the Interior 
dren from less favoured portions of the country. has not regarded it as proper, under the existing laws, to 
There appears to Lave been an slenest entire fall- recommend the President to allow the sales to be post- 


. 5 poned. 
ure of crops, owing to the long continued drought,|" Ohio—The population of this State by the late census, 


and the pasture having been destroyed, the cattle/is said to be 2,555,982. The increase since 1850 has 

are dying in large numbers. There are mewbers| been nearly 600,000. . ; 

dum religious Society restdine in the territory Delaware.—According to the census returns, this State 
y 5 ’ 


° ° . 5 ° has a population of 110,542 free persons, and 1805 slaves 
who, in common with their fellow settlers, are likely| in ali, 112,347 inhabitants. There are in the State 


to suffer severely. We commend the subject to the| 19,257 dwellings, 6,666 farms and 615 slave owners. 
attention and liberality of our readers. The increase in the population since 1850 is 19,815. The 
number of slaves has decreased 485. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 390. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 228. The new tur- 
bine water wheels, now being constructed in this city, for 
the extension of the water works at Fairmount, will be the 
largest ever made in this country, each of them being 
nine feet in diameter, two feet more than the one now in 
use at Fairmount. It is calculated that the three new 
wheels will force as much water into the reservoir as 
the eight breast wheels and the turbine, just doubling 
the capacity of the works. 

The Markets.—The following were the quotations on 
the 29th ult. Mew York—Sales of 190,500 bushels of 
wheat, at $1.75 for white Michigan; $1.44 a $1.48, fair 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. to good white Ohio; $1.32 a $.134 for red Western and 

Evrorr.—News from England to the 17th ult. State; oats, 38 cts. a 39 cts.; yellow corn, 72 cts. a 73 

The Liverpool cotton market was active, with an ad-|cts.; mixed, 68 cts. a69cts. Philadelphia—Red wheat, 
vance of 1-16d. a 4d. per pound. The Manchester trade| $1.32 a $1.23; white, $1.40 a $1.50; yellow corn, 72 
report states, that the market for yarns had an improv-| cts. a 73 cts.; oats, 35 cts. a 36 cts. For some time past, 
ing tendency, while that for cotton cloths was steady.| the market for beef cattle has been well supplied, and 
American flour was quoted at from 28s, to 30s. 6d.; red| prices have had a downward tendency. Such has been the 
Western wheat, lls. 6d. a 12s. 6d. per cental; white} case the past week, the supply being beyond the demand. 
Southern, 14s.; yellow corn, 36s. 6d. a 37s.; white, 39s.) The offerings this week amounted to 2603 head of fat 
a 41s. and stock cattle, and the former sold at from $7.50 to 

The Sardinian Chamber of Deputies has voted to an-| $8.25 per 100 lbs. net, that is 45 lbs. off every 100 which 
nex Southern Italy to Piedmont, the vote being nearly|the beef may weigh upon the hoof. This is a decline of 
unanimous. Cavour urged the matter in a strong speech,| about 25 cents on the 100 lbs. for the best stock. The 





As Friends are no doubt aware, there is a great 
amount of suffering in Kansas, in consequence of the 
drought which desolated so large a portion of that ter- 
ritory, during the summer months. It is proposed to 
send to a responsible Friend there, some supplies of 
clothing, &c., which he will distribute principally among 
members of our religious Society. Any donations of 
clothing or money sent to Samve. R. Suteiey, 112 Ches- 
nut street, Philadelphia, or to Ettiston P. Morris, Ger- 
mantown, will be forwarded as above stated. 


Tenth mo. 29th, 1860. 































22 in Wales; 121 in Scotland; 123 in Ireland; and 11 
in the Channel Islands. There are thus in the whole 


United Kingdom, 688; while in the State of New York 


alone, there were in 1858, 613. Pennsylvania had 418 ; 
Ohio, 393; Massachusetts, 225; Illinois, 221; Virginia, 


138; Missouri, 103, and the remaining States and Ter- 


ritories, 1643. 


News from the Hayes Arctic Expedition.—The United 


States vice-consul at Copenhagen, Denmark, furnishes 
the gratifying intelligence that an “ official” package 


from Dr. Hayes, commander of the Arctic expedition, 
had been received by one of the Royal Greenland Com- 
pany’s vessels from Upernavik. This assures the friends 


of the expedition of the prompt arrival of Dr. Hayes at 
the port nearest the field of his labour. 


Superiority of American Ships.—The clipper ship Light- 
ning, built by Donald M‘Kay, in Boston, Mass., for Bain’s 
line between Liverpool and Australia, has beaten every 


ship on that route. In 14 voyages out and back, her 
average time was only 77 days, the shortest passage be- 
ing 63} days, the longest 88 days. The American built 
ship Red Jacket is also very fast, and is in the same 


line. In 17 voyages her average time, out and back, 
was only 80 days. 





RECEIPTS. 
Received from Thomas Lee, Pa., $2, vol. 34; from 


J. Huestis, agt., U., for Burwell Peebles, $2, vol. 34; 


from Geo. M. Eddy, agt., Mass., $2, vol. 34, and for Benj. 
Tucker and Saml. Tucker, $2 each, vol. 34. 





A Stated Meeting of the “ Female Society of Philadel- 
phia for the Relief and Employment of the Poor,” will 
be held at the House of Industry, No. 112 N. Seventh 
street, on Seventh-day, Eleventh month 3d, at half past 
three o’clock, JuLtanna Ranvowrg, Clerk. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The Winter session of the school will commence on 


Second-day, the 5th of the Eleventh month. Pupils will 


be conveyed from the city to the Street Road station on 
the new Philadelphia and West Chester railroad, where 
conveyances will be in waiting to take them to the 
school, on the arrival of the 7.45, 10, and 2.30 trains on 
Second-day, the 5th, and Third-day, the 6th. The pas- 
senger depot is at the corner of Thirty-first and Market 
streets, West Philadelphia. The Market street passen- 
ger railroad cars pass the depot. Baggage may be sent 
to the depot, corner of Eighteenth and Market streets, or 
to the passenger depot, West Philadelphia. If sent to 
the depot at Eighteenth and Market streets, it should be 
there an hour before the departure of the trains, Tickets 
will be furnished by the ticket agent at the depot, to 
such pupils as have been regularly entered, which with 
the stage fare from the station, will be charged to the 
pupil at the school. 

The stage will connect with the early morning train 
from the city daily, (except First-day,) and also with the 
1.45 train to the city, if there are passengers. 

Small packages for the pupils and others left at 
Friends’ bookstore, No. 304 Arch street, before twelve 
o’clock on Sixth-days, will be forwarded to the school. 
Letters are to be forwarded through the post-office, 
directed to West-town Boarding-School, Street Road 
P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Tenth mo. 23d, 1860. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


A Friend is wanted as Teacher of Reading in the Boys 
department of this Institution. Apply to 


in which he declared that Rome is to be the capital of 
United [taly, which, he hoped, would eventually include 
Venetia also. 

The Russian and Prussian ambassadors have present- 
ed formal protests against the Sardinian invasion of the 
Kingdom of Naples. The Russian ambassador at Turin, 
it is said, will demand his passports, if no attention is 
paid to the protest. The great Powers, except England, 
had signified to the Turin Cabinet the non-recognition 
of the blockade of Gaeta. Victor Emmanuel was to en- 
ter Naples on the 17th. He had already entered the 
Neapolitan town of Guilannove, amid the enthusiastic 
cries of the populace. 

The King of Naples has a large and well disciplined 
army, which remains faithful to his cause. He com- 
manded in person at the battle of Volturno, exhibiting 
great and unexpected bravery. The engagement was a 
sanguinary one, several thousand men being killed and 
wounded on both sides. The King’s troops at first over- 
powered the revolutionists, but were finally driven back 
to Capua. The Paris Patrie states the loss of Garibaldi’s 


stock cattle which are mostly bought for grazing farms 
in New Jersey, sold at from $2.50 to $3.00 per 100 lbs. 
live weight. Baltimore—Red wheat, $1.25 a $1.37; 
white, $1.45 a $1.65; yellow corn, 66 cts. a 68 cts. ; 
white, 71 cts. a 73 cts. 

Slaves Emancipated.—The Paris (Ky.) Citizen says— 
Noah Spear left here the other day for Xenia, Ohio, 
taking with him a family of valuable negroes, consisting 
of a man, his wife, and two children, whom he has eman- 
cipated and handsomely provided for. He purchased 
them an excellent farm, at a cost of nearly fifty dollars 
an acre, gave them a wagon and pair of mules, a large 
quantity of provisions, &c. This is the second lot of 
negroes, N. Spear has taken to the same place. 

Miscellaneous.—T he Population of Spain.—A late enu- 
meration shows that Spain has 15,464,000 inhabitants 
The four largest cities are Madrid with 281,170 inhabit- 
ants, Barcelona with 183,787, Seville with 112,529, and 
Valencia with 106,435. 

Newspapers in Great Britain and the United States.— 
There are at present 411 journals published in England; 


Samvuet Hities, Wilmington, Del. 
James Emuen, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
ALFRED Core, Germantown, Pa, 

Sixth mo. 6th, 1860. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

A Friend is wanted to fill the station of Governor in 
the Boys’ department of his Institution. 

Application may be made to NATHAN SHarptess, Con- 
cord, Pa.; Samuert Hities, Wilmington, Del.; James 
Emuen, West Chester, Pa.; or Tomas Evans, Philad. 

Twelfth mo., 1859. 
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Diep, on Fourth-day, the 24th inst., Mary N. Smiru, 
in the seventy-seventh year of her age, widow of the 
late Stephen W. Smith, of this city. 
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PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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